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TO OUR FRIENDS. 


You have now been in company with THE 
Woman’s Sicnat through one round year. 
It has come to your hand or your home with 
its picture of woman’s world—that fascina- 
ting, changeful scene where the old order of 
repression is steadily giving place to the new 
order of development. In the past, man has 
put forth his dictum, “Thus far and no 
farther,” and drawn, in a circle whose dia- 
meter suited his own convenience and prefer- 
ence, the sphere of the gentle comrade by his 
side, He was not to blame for doing this ; 
it was a part of the slow evolution of the 
race, and in more savage times helped to 
protect the mothers of mankind. But we have 
emerged upon a wide horizon, bounded only 
by the “Thus far and no farther” of God 
Written in the powers with which He has 
endowed us in brain and hand as well as 
heart. Tae Woman’s Sicnat, standing by 
the parting of the ways, has tried to be a fair 
exponent of the situation ; has attempted to 
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brotherhood as well as the sisterhood of 
humanity. In this faith we have been 
set from the beginning. Whenever any move- 
ment antagonises men as a class we regard 
that movement as not only futile but in- 
jurious. The concept of THE Woman's 
Sica is the comradeship of service for men 
and women; and every 
word here written is meant 
to bring them into rela- 
tions more helpful and 
harmonious. The strong, 
kind words of gifted men 
in the columns ‘of great 
newspapers have helped us 
more than any other single 
force in the past year. We 
shall need those words in 
future, for we do not pur- 
pose to abate one jot of 
heart or hope in our 
efforts to make the whole 
world home-like. But Lon- 
don is the world’s heart, 
and what we do here will 
be done everywhere. There- 
fore, to help those dauntless 
men and true who work in 
the County Council to make 
London a cleaner and hap- 
pier city, not only on the 
physical plane but on the 
mental and moral, will be 


record in large outline the page of events and 
to point onward toward the territory yet to 
be possessed. We have sought to give place 
to all phases of the wide Woman question— 
which is part and parcel of the Human 
question, the Labour movement, the Tem- 
perance reform—and to do this “ with malice 


our most earnest \purpose, 


e3 pick as it has been from the 
FLU. THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE AND HIS FAMILY. firat. In doing _ this 


(From «a Photo. by Mr. G. Brown, Banytlore.) we shall, as we havo 


toward none and charity for all.” We have | done already, draw down upon our heads 
heeded that characteristic of the times which the curses of bad men; tbut we shall 
prefers personality to precept, and presents never lack the protection and support of 
theories incarnated in those who have tried good men, And for ourselves and the 


to make them facts, rather than sets forth | wide circle of earnest-hearted women whu 


those theories in abstract form. We have | read TuE WoMman’s SIGNAL we invoke in this 
New Year the presence and power of that 


strongly felt that women can by no means work | 

out their destiny alone, and we have sought Divine Spirit which shall make it an every- 
the help of good, great-hearted men on every 
hand, whose wise words in these columns prove 
that our paper is broad enough to include the , 


day fact of our lives, that “ all discords, met 
by heavenly harmonies, die in the large and 


charitable air.” 
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AN EASTERN PRINCE. 


THE LATE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE, 


In the death of H.H. the Maharajah of Mysore, 
India has lost one of the finest and most pro- 
gtessive of her rulers, The province of Mysore, 
which is now mourning the early and sudden 
death of Chama Rajendra, was no mean king- 
dom, having an area of 24,753 square miles, a 
population of 4,192,189, and a revenue of 
£1,000,000 per annum, out of: which the sum of 
£350,000 is paid to the British Government for 
the maintaining of a force for the defence of the 
State Since 1868 Chama Rajendra, then in his 
seventh year, has ruled over the province, the 
State being under the management of fvur 
English officers during his minority. 

It was perhaps owing to Euylish influence 
that, as a ruler, the Maharajah distinguished 
himself by the personal interest he took in 
every progressive work for the benefit of his 
subjects. Now that a terribly sudden death 
(from diphtheria) has removed him from his 
people, the hearts of all who knew him are 
filled with a sense of personal bereavement, 
while the English nation sorrows for an en- 
lightened and able ruler. And the readers of THE 
Woman’s Sie@nat will mourn the loss of a loyal 
champion of the woman’s cause, 


A GREAT POWER. 

The Maharajah was more than the centre of 
an Eastern Oourt, more infinitely than the 
leader of* native and European society in the 
Mysore province. In all reforms his personal 
example was the strongest incentive to his 
people. His court was singularly free from the 
scahdals and the intrigues which too often dis- 
grace the purlieus of an Indian palace. He was 
himself the arbitrator in all family disputes 
among the numerous connections of the royal 
house of Mysore. And to all his subjects he 
bore himself with generous courtesy, and filled 
his high position with princely dignity. 

A MODEL STATE. 

Since his accession the Mysore province has 
taken the lead among the native states of 
India. A model state in administration, the 
Maharajah and the Premier, Sir Seshadri Iyer, 
have dealt with its political and social problems 
in such manner as to rouse the envy of British 
administrators in the Presidency towns. 

We need not do more than touch upon the 
prosperity which has ruled in Mysore under 
the wise government of this Prince. The 
financial prosperity has increased fifty per cent. 
without additional taxation. In spite of the 
terrible famine of 1876-78 cultivation is more 
widely extended; and a threatened famine three 
years ago was met and averted by the young 
ruler in a most statesmanlike manner. 


PROGRESS IN GOVERNMENT. 

Interesting, too, is it, at this moment when 
local government is in the air, to recall the 
establishment of the consultative body, unique 
in India, which meets every year in the capital of 
Mysore. In 1883 the then Prime Minister or 
Dewan took the remarkable step of recommend- 
ing the Prince to summon an annual assembly of 
representative landowners and merchants from 
all parts of the province, in order that the objects 
and measures of the Government might be better 
known and appreciated. This representative 
assembly has worked so well that it has been 
enlarged and the members have been appointed 
by the State. It affords at least an opportunity 
for bringing any local grievance or need directly 
before the attention of the Government. 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Most interesting to us, however, is the 
sympathy the Prince has shown in the education 
of women. 

Under his able and liberal government female 
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education has spread throughout the province. 
In the Maharani’s Girls’ School he took a keen 
and personal interest, and no little of its success 
has been due to his sympathy. Starting with 
twenty-eight pupils in 188], there are now six 
hundred girls in the school. Sixty-five receive 
training in their own homes; and the teach- 
ing staff comprises over seventy teachers. 
Cookery is practically taught, and drawing, 
needlework, and embroidery, the object being 
to give a healthy moral and intellectual educa- 
tion that will fit the pupils to become useful 
wives and mothers. One of the most satisfac- 
tory features of the school is the large attend- 
ance of young married women of the Brahminical 
caste. But while the Prince has publicly ad- 
vanced education in the State, he has. not 
neglected it at home. Still more powerful than 
this public expression of his attitude towards the 
woman question of India has been the wise con- 
trol he has exercised over the three little 
Princesses, his daughters. A highly qualified 
Englishwoman has been appointed to superin- 
tend their education, and their betrothal has 
been delayed long past the age when Hindu 
girls are aftfianced. 

It is pathetic to know that one of the chief 
objects of that ill-fated visit to Calcutta, which 
has resulted in his death, was to secure for the 
eldest girl a husband from among the princes of 
the north. 

A GREEN MEMORIAL. 

He has passed away at the early age of thirty- 
one, and while the memory of: a wise adminis- 
trator and a loyal friend may grow dim with age, 
he has left a memorial that will keep his name 
green in the hearts of the women of his pro- 
vince. It is pleasant now to recollect that the 
crowning act of legislation of a brief, bright 
career was in the behalf of the hapless child- 
wives and child-widows of his province. Twelve 
months ago in the Representative Assembly a 
Bill, which has since become law, was introduced. 
This bill provided that no man above fifty should 
marry a girl under fourteen, and that no man 
under eighteen should marry a girl under eight. 
This legislation is full of meaning to those who 
understand the evils which it is intended to 
meet. 

We can only hope that the young heir, 
during his long minority, will receive an edu- 
cation worthy of such a father, such a states- 
man, such a prince. 


LECTURES. 

Miss EpitH Haxwoov will lecture during the 
holidays on the Italian pictures in the National 

allery. First course of three to begin on 
Monday, January 7th, 1895. Fee, 10s. 6d. the 
course. Apply to Miss Harwood, 57, York Street 
Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. 

* * * 

The Royal British Nurses announce a second 
course of educational lectures on nursing, 
anatomy and physiology, hygiene, domestic 
economy, and ward management, to commence 
February 4th, 1895. Complete syllabus and all 
information to be obtained from the Secretary, 
17, Old Cavendish Street, W. 

% * * 

The new Lantern Lecture of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association on “The Women’s 
Whisky War, and the History of the Women’s 
Temperance Movement,” has just been given 
with success by Mrs. H. J. Osborn (of London), 
Honorary Superintendent of the B.W.T.A. 
Speakers’ Bureau, at Oldham, Burnley, South- 
port, Batley, Rotherham, Sheffield, and Hull. 

* * % 

The Salvation Army slum lasses in Birmingham 
are termed the ‘‘ Sisters of the Poor.” They 
are collecting funds to give a free tea to one 
thousand children of the courts and alleys, and 
a dinner to the old people. At their dwelling 
house they have a large card hanging in the 
window stating that the sick and dying will be 
visited any hour of the day or night. 
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“One More Unfortunate.” 
A SEARCH-LIGHT STORY, 
By Lavy Henny Somerser, 


FLASH I. 


Tue meadows were bathed in purple haze; the 
grass bent in rhythmic waves under the freshen- 
ing breeze ; the hedges stood out in streaks of 
brown, melting into violet depths, while the 
swaying branches were delicately etched against 
the waning light. The quiet that had settled 
on the land was occasionally broken by the chirp 
of the corn-crake or the hooting of an owl in the 
thicket ; but the sound served only to emphasise 
the stillness. Standing at the yate of a cottage 
garden was a knot of men and women silhouetted 
in outline against the pale sky, and by and bye 
the murmur of their voices broke the spell of 
silence. The garden gate was ajar, and the 
group stood at the end of the bl. ssom-bordered 
way that led to the porch. The night air drew 
from the flowers a heavy perfume, and while the 
colours were lost in the twilight, the lily and the 
cabbage rose, the honeysuckle and the clematis, 
could be distinguished as each gave forth a 
fragrance peculiar and oppressive. 

“ Who'd a’ thought it ? ” said an elderly woman 
meditatively, “her so robust like and so pure 
o’ blood. Why she never had a finger ail! 
Strong! I seen her carry her basket owm on her 
arm not two months agone, and warlk like a 
girl!” 

‘‘Eh, maybe that’s been no good to hern,” 
said a middle-aged man in a smock frock, 
severely. ‘That shopping is the ruin o’ women. 
I says to my ouman, | says, ‘ Let alone Silbury, 
get yourn carrier to fetch your goods’; but nay, 
not a bit on’t; it’s a cap here and a flower there, 
and a bit o’ ribbon, an’ they’ll carry groceries 
my donkey wouldn’t lift, sooner na miss that 
marketin’, Nesh or well, it’s aall same; her 
must go, she says, and go she do.” 

He had warmed to the subject. The original 
line of argument had been carried away in the 
current of personal memories. 

“T dunno what you want to find fault with 
the missus for,” said a handsome girl tartly. 
“It were good for families if nothin’ were 
carried owm from Silbury beside caps and laces. 
I fancy some have that which does more harm 
na that.” 

The sarcasm of the remark was evidently not 
lost. But at this juncture a man’s figure had 
joined the band, and as he approached, the men 
and women made way for him with a certain 
reverence, as though he was one to whose feel- 
ings they deferred. He was heavily built, with 
a face on which work had drawn strong lines, 
and he looked embarrassed for a moment, as 
though not quite understanding what was 
expected of him. 

“ Ah well,” he said after a pause, “oi never 
was more put about. She worn a good ouman 
and made me coumfortable; it was alays a 
pleasure to get owm.” 

Encouraged by the sympathy of his audience, 
the man continued slowly : 

“ Why only yesterday I says to hern, ‘ Woife,’ 
I says, ‘yer may not be able to cook for a bit, 
an’ I loikes somethin’ tasty,’ oi says ; ‘cook me a 
rasher and make some oven bread ; my stomach 
rises against them bakers’ loaves.’ ” 

“¢ Aye,’ she says, ‘Sam, I feel some’ot weary, 
but after a cup o’ tea I'll set to wi’ getting yer 
supper,’ she says; and she only kneaded yon 
bread and put t’er oven, when she seemed took 
bad wi’ pains, and she says, ‘ Quick, Sam, fetch 
t’er doctor,’ and I says, ‘I will, woife; but I'll 
finish ter bit o’ supper,’ and a while after I 
warked off. Mrs. Brown coomed to hern, and 
when I got back from Silbury nigh eleven, I 
says, ‘ Dr. Black, he’s got coompany at his owm, 
but he says he coome just as soon as may be’; 


and Mrs. Brown, she shook her head and says, 
‘| fear for hern; she is in no good way,’ an’ she 
says, ‘ I heard t’owl hoot, and that’s a bad sign,’ 
she says, ‘in my experience when a ouman’s 
prought t’bed wi’ child.’ And when t’er doctor 

t over, the little one had cumbed. She lay 
there white and dead like, and never spoke no 
more till she says, ‘Sam,’ she says, ‘ take care o’ 
the children, ’specially Maggie,’ she says ; ‘she 
somehow doen’t seem like t’others. Just watch 
over her and be koind’; and then she sort 0’ 
sighed and she was gone like. I never were 
more put about ; she was a coumfortable ouman.” 

The strong voice broke, and the sorrow of the 
tone seemed to bring some touch of pathos into 
the strangely prosaic words. 

“ Maybe she is better off,” said the elderly 
woman. 

“She well might be,” said the younger, who 
had been listening to the widower’s recital with 
a dangerous light in her eye. 

The group passed slowly through the garden 
gate and under the porch into the kitchen. By 
the open fire sat a wrinkled woman bending 
over a white bundle which she rocked in her 
withered arms. 

“The little beauty,” she murmured to the 


trophised every infant in the village; for every 
child born in wedlock was to her the fairest 


children,” as she called them, that she rocked in 
disapproving silence, 


laid out a better. 


with it.” 
bitterness, for it is the only hour when indi- 
undivided interest. 


midwife. 


the linen itself. The sleep of death had softened 
the lines that time and toil had traced. The 
heavy shadows under the lashes gave a pathetic 
look as of a child that slept after weeping. ‘The 
mouth smiled gently, as though some secret had 
been revealed which it could not yet disclose ; and 
the patient, toiling hands were folded on the 
breast where beat a few hours ago the mother’s 
heart that, in spite of suffering, welcomed the tiny 
pilgrim that had just set foot upon life’s sorrow- 
ful shore. The men’s hard faces melted as they 
bent over the bed, and the women wiped away 
their tears with the back of their strong hands. 

On the opposite side knelt a slight figure, still 
as the dead woman, save that from time to time 
a shudder seemed to convulse her frame; and a 
shivering sob spoke of strength spent in long 
weeping. The elder woman went round to where 
pe girl, huddled together, crouched upon the 

oor. 

“ Maggie,” she said, and her tone was softer 
than her words, “get up; it’s na use taking on; 
tis Giod’s will she’s gone, and better aff she is. Go 
down and get t’ children t’ bed, and cook yer 
father’s supper.” 

“Don’t talk so,” half hissed the girl, raising her 
head, “ not here; don’t talk o’ God’s will to me. 
He never meant her to be killed workin’ and 
workin’ and borning children. I see’d her killed 
~~I loved her ; she war good to me when I was 
bad. I love her—ne’er a one loved her but me; 
and now she’s gone, gone—where is she? Oh, 


mother 
until the tones were ulmost a cry, broke into an 
agony of weeping. 


unheeding heap of flannel. She had thus apos- 
among ten thousand ; and it was only ‘‘them love 


“Seen the carpse,” she said, looking up as 
the neighbours entered, “a beautiful carpse; I 
don’t know that in aall my experience I ever 
Never a mark or scar—clean 
as a baby, and that peaceful, a child could play 


A look of interest lit up the toil-worn faces. 
Death to the country folk loses some of its 


viduality asserts itself, and for the time being 
their dreary existence becomes an object of 


“The shell was promised to-night, but she is 
that sound, she'll keep for days,” continued the 


One by one the friends tramped heavily 
upstairs and stood by the side of the four-post 
bedstead, hung with dimity curtains, where on a 
spotless quilt and pillow lay a form as white as 
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” 


And the voice that had been raised 


“Come,” said the younger woman, sympathis- 


ingly, ‘I'll mind the little ‘uns; you get some 
rest, poor girl!” and lifting her in her strong 


arms, she fairly carried her down the narrow 
stairway into the kitchen. 

Another visitor had by this time joined the 
mourners—a tall man dressed in a black coat. 
Standing near the door, he was addressing the 
group with some authority. 

“She warn a good ouman,” repeated the 
widower, in his slow tones. : 

“ Ah, but we do not trust in that,” said the 
tall man, decisively. “Goodness goes for 
nothing; but I believe she was converted and 
saved, and now she is happy.” 

The women looked relieved, and murmured 
that they were glad “ the missionary man ” took 
that view. 

“ Yes,” continued the visitor,as though he 
were once and for all settling an immeasurably 
important question ; “I believe she’s safe. I 
asked her about her soul some weeks ago, and 
I was satisfied with the answers she gave me.” 

Quick as thought a figure started up and 
stood erect, a pale face flashing white in the un- 
certain light. 

“Safe! We don’t want you to tell us that, 
Mr. Measurer. Safe! She was that ever since 
she was born. She never said an unkind word, 
neverdid anyone harm, but only good. Every night 
she knelt there and prayed like a minister, and 
sung to us about heaven like an angel. Didn’t 
she nurse the neighbour through the throat ail 
when ne’er a one would go near? She was a 
saint, was my mother; but we want her back 
here now, not away in clouds which we don’t 
know nothing about.” 

“Gently, my child,” said the man somewhat 
perplexed ; “ we must not trust in doing. ‘Lay 
your deadly doing down,’ the hymn says.” 

“It’s a pity,” said a young woman severely, 
‘some has no doing to lay down. T’world 
would be a better place if there were a little more 
doing and less saying ;” and with this heresy on 
her lips she betook herself into the back kitchen to 
gather a heap of linen which she had volunteered 
to wash the following day for the bereaved 
household. 

(To be continued.) 


‘PIONEERS ! 


By F.Lorenck BALGARINE. 


AstounpING ! and yet it is true. The twenty- 
sixth anniversary of the Edinburgh National 
Society for Women’s Sufirage has just been 
celebrated. It seems incredible that although 
for a quarter of a century and more an organised 
endeavour has been made to secure political 
justice for those of my own sex, we are yet the 
political outcasts of our motherland. Twice 
since our agitation began have measures of 
enfranchisement been carried affecting men, and 
now we are on the eve of the most democratic 
measure of all, the long promised Registration 
Bill. Will the door be at length opened to us? 

Who can say? We have been knocking, 
knocking for all these long years; but too 
gently, in too strictly feminine fashion. If we 
could but bring the thunderous sledgehammer 
of organised opinion to bear upon the barriers 
of prejudice, and knock with the tremendous force 
with which men have been knocking, we should, 
I am convinced, come off victorious. And yet 
we have no cause for a faint heart. As an old 
suffragist who has watched the movement for 
nearly twenty years, I can safely say that the 
advance we have made during the last quarter 
of a century eclipses that of all pre-existing 
centuries. 

Amongst other things the attitude of the 
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public mind has entirely changed with regard to 
women’s participation in political life. 
early days John Stusrt Mill and his faithful few 
stood alone, subject to all the cross breezes of 
ridicule, contempt, and opposition. To-day we 
are making for harbour with a fair wind. 


In the 


Scotland first caught the inspiration of the 


great thinker, and before ever the London Com- 
mittee was formed, Miss Craig, of Edinburgh, 
had issued the first petition in favour of John 
Stuart Mill’s brave stand in the House of 
Commons. 


THE GERM. 
Meantime organisation in England began, and 


the Suffrage Movement grew apace. Its founders 
seem to have auticipated the modern tendency 
towards local self-government, for instead of 
establishing a bureaucratic centralisation in 


London, self-governing centres were allowed to 
develop in the leading cities and larger towns. 

Scotland had a most especially uphill fight. 
While marringe, divorce, and property laws have 
for long years been fairer towards Svottish than 
towards English women, custom and tradition 
assigned them a more subject position in most 
public matters. At a time too when the Bible 
was persistently misquoted against women’s 
advance, the peculiarly religious traits of the 
Scottish character, and the avowed free-thinking 
tendencies of Mill and many of his supporters, 
tended to aggravate difliculties. 

Amongst the noble few who rose above these 
adverse surroundings, Mrs. Duncan M‘Laren, 
Dr. Agnes M‘Laren, Miss Mary Burton, Miss 
Eliza Wigham, Miss Wellstood, Miss Craig, Mrs. 
Nicholl, Miss Jane Taylour, etc., may be named. 

Dr. Agnes M‘Laren became the first Hon. 
Secretary after the inaugural meeting held in 
Newington House. 

Then Jane Taylour took the field, pioneered 
her own way into even the remotest parts of 
Scotland, organised and advertised the meetings, 
and then appeared upon the platforms alone, the 


solitary herald of the new movement. 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 
Literally, she often had not where to lay her 


head. For a comparatively young and charming 


woman to travel alone was an unheard-of thing a 


quarter of a century ago, to apply for lodgings 


alone at an hotel was improper, and to lift up her 
voice in public was positively indecent. 

Hence Miss Taylour had often to cast herself 
upon the compassion of some parish minister, or 
if the doors of the Manse were closed against her 
she might beg a bed, or a chair by the fire, in 
some fishing-hut or miner’s cottage. 

Crowds came to her meetings ;: but in the early 
days they were chiefly men and boys, for the 
women “wha respeckit theirsels” believed home 
was their one and only sphere, and as for the 
“ Jassies,” they “ might gang tae the kirk wi’ the 
laddies, but no tae a poleetical meetin’.” This 
notwithstanding, the movement grew, and pre- 
sently Miss Eliza Scott Kirkland, for so many 
years the devoted Secretary, undertook to 
organise, while Miss Taylour continued to speak, 
or rather read, her lecture according to the 
fashion of those days. 

Miss Kirkland’s experiences were no less try- 
ing. ‘The interest taken in the twain was some- 
thing extraordinary, for the novelty of the 
thing attracted, much as the latest novelty 
at a fair will to-day. But they were none 
the less considered dangerous by ordinary 
folk. One night Miss Kirkland sat up over a 
kitchen fire in Coatbridge, after long hours 
tramping ina deluge of rain, while six miners 
slept in the adjoining room. Towards morning, 
as the peat embers were growing cold, the 
daughter of the house crept down the ladder 
from the loft and kindly prottered her bed for 
the remainder of the night. 

Miss Kirkland accepted, and lay down where 
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the waning stars might be seen through the 
crevices in the thatch—but I will forbear and 
draw a veil over the remainder of that sleepless 
night and the encounter with the myriad 
denizens of that chamber in the roof. 

Another day she made friends with two elderly 
countrywomen in the train, and ultimately on 
arrival at Jedburgh installed herself as their 
lodger, to realise soon after, during an awful 
night, that her landladies had but recently been 
discharged from a lunatic asylum, and were 
subject to recurrent fits of insanity. 

“My sister's ill,” said the one; “ you must 
take care, the feeling comes on of wanting to 
kill.” It was then too late to leave the house, 
but after a night of suspense passed behind a 
keyless but barricaded door, the enterprising 
organiser escaped from her perilous quarters. 

It is to women such as these, the pioneers, that 
we latter-day women owe the advantages already 
gained—the votes for all local bodies, the power 
of serving in many public offices, the better laws 
which react upon so many of the relations of 
life, and last although not least the courage to 
organise in politics, temperance, and other social 
matters. 

Public speaking by women is so much a 
matter of course nowadays that it is hard to 
realise the almost superhuman exertion it must 
have been a quarter of a century ago to come 
forward. To make a public utterance was then 
for a woman to fly in the face of custom, tradi- 
tion, propriety, the Bible, and Providence itself. 
But the high mountains of prejudice have at 
length been scaled, thanks to these hardy 
pioneers who owned no leadership but Truth, 
swore allegiance only to their deepest convic- 


cendow a school already established rather than 
reate a new one. The endowment provided by 
the Brewers’ Company to the “ North London 
Collegiate School for Girls,” supplemented by 
the Clothworkers, enabled the governing body to 
secure convenient freehold sites for the two 
schools, and to make provision for scholarships 
and other needs. But the work and influence 
of Miss Buss in the educational world stretched 
far away and beyond the boundaries of her own 
schools, for she took a leading part in all the 
movements for the development both of the pro- 
fession of teacher and of the art of teaching. 
She entered heartily into the work of the 
College of Preceptors; and the formation of the 
Head-mistresses’ Association was largely due to 
the insight with which she saw the needs of her 
time, and the energy with which she set about 
supplying them. To Miss Buss also the Teachers’ 
Guild owes much of its success, and the Maria 
Grey and Cambridge Training Colleges for 
Women were largely helped and supported by 
her in the early stages. 


MEED AND CROWN. 

It was but a sad Christmas greeting to the 
many friends of Miss Buss to learn that she had 
succumbed to an illness from which from the 
first her friends had had but little hope of her 
recovery. When the bells rang out, “ Peace on 
earth,” the women and girls to whom Miss Buss 
had been more than friend, could realise, in 
spite of their sorrow, that she at least had gained 
her peace. 

To knit life firm and earn thine own soul's 


praise— 
Such, if Thou wilt (for power is Thine to 


tion, and, in spite of the opprobrium hurled at — amie great, thy task and meed and 
their devoted heads, proved everlastingly loyal exiwil. : 


to principle. On the last morning of the year 1894 the 


final tribute was paid ; for on that day she was 
laid to rest. Holy Trinity Church, Kentish 
Town, which holds about 2,000 persons, in which 
the first part of the funeral service was held, was 
crowded in every part, the aisles even being 
blocked by the people standing. The girls of both 
schools were present, carrying flowers, and the 
singing was led by the School Choir, with Mrs. 
G. R. Green at the organ. Perhaps the most 
pathetic part of the service was when the coffin 
came in, covered with flowers, wreaths, and 
crosses, and one saw that the pall bearers were 
fellow-workers with Miss Buss, those who had 
borne with her the burden and heat of the day ; 
Miss Beale, of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
Miss Emily Davies, one of the founders of Girton 
College, Miss H. M. Jones, president of the 
Mistress’s Association, head of the Notting Hill 
High School, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., vice-principal 
of the North London Collegiate School, Miss 
Lawford, Head Mistress of the Camden School 
for Girls, Miss Hughes, of the Training College, 
Cambridge, Dr. Fitch, Dr. Garnett, Prof. Hill, 
Dr. Richard Wormell, and Mr. Pinches, 


A GREAT WORKER, 

Canon Browne in his very touching and 
appreciative address said the last rites were 
often performed over those who were too young 
to have shown promise; over those who had 
shown promise, but were cut off, as it seemed, 
prematurely; over those who had lived longer, 
and had had no aim, done no work in life; 
over those who had had noble aims and had 
been disappointed, or who, having seen the fulfil- 
ment of their aims, had outlived their friends 
and died silent and alone. But the one for 
whom they were performing the last rites had all 
but reached the age of three score years and ten, 
and had in life a noble aim, had done in life noble 
work, and had seen the work perfected. 


$n Memoriam, 


FRANCES MARY BUSS. 
“ Now the labourer’s task is o’er.” 


By ApDELINE ANNING. 


TRULY it was no light task that Miss Buss had 
set herself, and has accomplished so well—a 
task done in hope unwearied, and with no 
little renunciation of the lesser joys of life. 
But it is not given to all labourers as to 
her to see the blessed results of work; in this 
case a work that has undoubtedly given an im- 
petus to, and actually mace, the lives of hundreds 
of her fellow women. 

Frances Mary Buss was the eldest child and 
only surviving daughter of the late R. W. 
Buss, a painter and etcher. She received her 
education in a private school, in that neighbour- 
hood which has been the centre of her efforts, 
Camden Town. After leaving school as a pupil 
she became a teacher, and finally joined her 
mother in opening in Kentish Town a school 
which moved some years afterwards to a larger 
house in Camden Street, and finally took the 
name of the “ North London Collegiate School 
for Girls.” 

In 1864 an application was made by Miss 
Davis and Miss Bostock to the Schools Inquiry 
Commission, recently appointed, that girls’ 
schools should be included in the inquiry, with 
the object of securing endowments for the 
education of girls. This application being 
granted, Miss Buss was summoned as a witness, 
and gave some remarkable evidence; and in 
1868 the Commission stated that, with few ex- 
ceptions, of which the “North London Colle- 
giate School for Girls” was a notable one, 
the provision made for the education of girls 
was quite insufficient. About this time, the 
Brewers’ Company were contemplating the foun- 
dation of a school, and, after some little con- 
sideration, it was decided that it was better to 


It is not too much to say that she to whom we 
say farewell to-day was one of thegreatest workers 
for she, as a matter of fact, changed the face of a 
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large area of human life. My omens go back 
two years, to a cold snowy day, to the day when 
we laid to rest Miss Anne Clough, and as I think 
of Miss Buss, I couple the two names together. 
There are present here many who rightly 
and fitly would be mentioned in any sen- 
tence that named those two names; but of the 
living we may not speak, of the dead we may, 
Of those two it is no exaggeration to my ey 
played a prominent part in that which has 
changed, as I said, the face of a large area of 
human life. To develop the best in woman’s 
nature, to develop the power of that intellect 
which is so very subtle in its intuitions, to lessen 
the wear and tear of effort by method, to make 
that which used to be a toil, uninteresting and 
painful, bright, brilliant, and interesting, to 
make what had been a work of toil a work 
of labour and love ; that is what they have done, 
that is what they have accomplished. Is it an 
exaggeration to say that thousands of careers for 
women such work as theirs secured? Real 
women’s work, to be done by real women ; that 
is a noble record if I went to no further detail. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


T cannot but remember it is just thirty years 
since I returned to Cambridge after an absence 
of several years, in order to vote on the question 
whether the University of Cambridge should open 
its local examination to girls. From that event 
thirty years ago all this has sprung. How deter- 
mined, how faithful must have been the work to 
have accomplished so much in these thirty years ; 
and how perfectly certain must they be that they 
were right, for no cause but a right cause has in 
that length of time made its way through criti- 
cism so kecn. 

How many problems have been raised in these 
thirty years, and how many problems have been 
solved! How did she solve these problems? 
Not ever as a matter of policy, always as a matter 
of love and sympathy, of that love which would 
not be restrained when it saw an opportunity to 
do something for those from whom she had a 
sacred trust. There is no lever so powerful for 
forcing a way through a difticulty as that sym- 
pathy which determines a thing shall be done. 

We know that it sometimes happens that those 
who have to do pioneer work do not have the 
love and sympathy of those with whom they are 
working. But how different it was with her ; 
she moved always among a crowd of loving and 
respectful colleagues. ‘That was the true secret 
of her success ; the love and the sympathy which 
called forth sympathy and love and the practical 
intuition and skill which were not the result of 
policy, but of sympathy. 


THE LAST DAY. 


The last day of the year is to some the last 
day, and to others the eve of a bright new year. 
We may enter with joy on this portion of our 
thoughts ; for to her, indeed, anyone who knew 
her must know that that which comes for her 
on this last day is brightness, hope, and joy. 
There was a religious element in her life is 
well known to those who knew her, and which 
shone through all this great educational work 
which she has done. It is not for me to say how 
little some of us would value that work if this 
did not shine through it. This love and sympa:hy 
of which I have spoken has shone with a bright 
light which comes from a soul and spirit 
steeped in the most reverent feelings. To her 
it isthe eve of brightness, On this day, the eve 
of the new year, in thousands of our churches 
will be read that chapter in Revelation which 
describes the new heaven and the new earth. 
We shall read of the garnishing of heaven with 
precious stones of various hues and many naines 
—not there because of this hue or that, but 
because they were precious stones. All precious 
stones are precious in the sight of God. Can 
we doubt that she whom we mourn will be 
among them ? 


The service was touchingly beautiful in the 
quiet, country churchyard of Theydon Bois, where 
so many friends had gathered to see the last of 
their dear friend and counsellor, On this occasion 
Canon Browne and Canon Barker, of Marylebone, 
officiated ; and no service could have been more 
simple and affecting. 
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£9,500, of which the greater part was the 
foundress’s own fortune. A member of her 
family left a legacy of £1,000, £1,000 was col- 
lected, and Miss Cotton gave a special £2,000 
after the rest to build a most pretty chapel—*a 
special thankoffering for tho gift of her own 
good parents.” All her own pleasures were put 
into the Home. Her dogs, and birds, and flowers 
are all she keeps for herself. School lessons, 
housework, play-—for which in wet weather a 
spacious drill-room is provided, while for tine 
days there is a big garden—fill the days for the 
forty happy young inmates. 


A FIGHT WITH THE DEVIL. 


To win lives is Miss Cotton’s view of her own 
work. She cannot wonder that from time to 
time she has failed to effectually save her girls ; 
that she has been met with incredulity as to the 
truth of the need for her work often; and that 
blame instead of praise has sometimes come ; 
for these to her are all the wiles of the Evil One 
who was suffered aforetime to tempt Job, and to 
whom were accorded the forty days with Jesus 
in the wilderness that Lent commemorates. 
But the greatest trial of her life has only just 
come in advanced years. It has been the adop- 
tion by the Chairman of the Industrial Schools’ 
Committee of the London School Board, a cleric 
named Drew, of complaints made by one or two 
of these bad girls as to their treatment in the 
Home. It should be explained first that when 
this Home was started there was no law to place 
children of this kind in any reformatory institu- 
tion. Before they could be rescued, it was 
needful either that their ostensible guardians 
should consent to their being taken to the 
Home, or else that they had no apparent guar- 
dian at all. But in 1880 an amendment to the 
Industrial Schools Acts gave magistrates power 
to compulsorily order the removal of that class 
of girls to such an institution, and then a certain 
payment is made from State funds to help in 
the maintenance of the children. The Home 
Secretary regularly inspects an institution to 
which girlsare thus sent, It has, therefore, since 
1882, been inspected by, and the foundress may 
be called on to defend her management to, the 
Home Secretary. Hence Miss Cotton’s recent 
trial. 

A girl, having been “licensed out ” to service, 
took offence at her place (though Miss Cotton 
believes she was really kindly treated), ran away, 
was caught, and put some carbolic acid in her 
own mouth. When charged before the magis- 
trate with “ attempting suicide,” she stated that 
she had been driven to do so because she had 
no part of her wages given to her, because she 
was refused a holiday by her mistress to go to 
see her father, and because she was afraid of 
being taken back to the Home, where, she said, 
she had been cruelly beaten. 

On hearing these statements, the Chairman of 
the Industrial Schools Committee of the London 
School Board 


FOUND A MARE’S NEST. 


He sought out several of the other girls who 
had been “licensed out ” to service, and he found 
three of them willing to accuse the place where 
they had been subjected to the discipline that, 
alas! they liked no better than the essentially 
and irreclaimably wicked do usually like any re- 
formatory or restrictive arrangements. These 
three poor, wretched girls were produced at a 
special enquiry held by the Home Secretary, and, 
as Miss Cotton states, “told marvellous tales 
of cruelty, founded on facts, but as represented 
which were absolutely untrue.” One of these 
girls is described above. Another was sent to 
the Home as “having becn two years on the 
streets before admission.” The third was a girl 
whose mother lived with a man whose atrocious 
cruelty to her two children «rove them both out 
to the streets. This girl of thirteen had been 


living three months in a common lodging-house, 
the companion and prey of a gang of organ- 
grinders, before she was sent to the Home on a 
magistrate’s order. On the evidence of such 
girls as these, Miss Cotton was subject to 
the pain and great expense of employing 
lawyers, calling witnesses to vindicate her 
conduct of a school that has been in existence 
for thirty years, has sent out to respectable life 
hundreds of girls reclaimed from deep degrada- 
tion, has been repeatedly visited by inspectors, 
and has been supported no less by the money of 
the foundress than by her untiring personal 
abnegation of all that to most people of her 
birth and breeding makes life worth living— 
society, cultured enjoyments and luxury in daily 
life, rest and change of scene. 

“It made me think of Pilate’s judgment 
Hall,” said one who saw the contrast of the 
spare figure, and ascetic yet heavonly sweet face 
of Miss Cotton, lined and seamed with thought, 
suffering, devotion and unselfish aspiration, as 
compared with the feather-decked, bold- 
mannered, heavy-countenanced accusers. How 
far their evidence impressed the Home Secre- 
tary's trained advisers is proved by the final 
report, dated November 24, 1894, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


MISS COTTON’S HOME. 


BY MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 


Ir is just on thirty years ago that, in Lent 
1865, it entered into the soul of Miss Agnes 
Cotton to found a Home of refuge for fallen 
children. The very phrase is horrible; but it 
expresses & most horrible truth. The good 
sisters of Clewer and other refuges for fallen 
women were often puzzled as to what to do 
with quite little girls who, chiefly through 
clergymen and doctors, were sent in to them to 
be “rescued.” It was impossible to keep such 
children in the midst of older, conscious, and 
abandoned women; the hope for a child 
detected in any kind of evil life is that it 
may beable to half forget it, and start into 
mature life with complete change of habits and 
new ideas, Yet these children, on the other 
hand, did not come under the heading of 
criminals, for whom alone reformatories then 
existed. What then was to be done for these 
little ones whose helpless years had been abused, 
and who had been forced into vice while still too 
young to understand the meaning and con- 
sequences of their acts ? 

There was a Catholic refuge for such children ; 
but Miss Cotton was a loyal daughter of the 
Church of England, and believed that the com- 
mand of the Founder of the Christian religion, 


The Secretary of State, after carefully con- 
sidering the report of the inspectors and the 
evidence given at the enquiry, has come to the 
following conclusion :— 


1. The allegation that Miss Cotton retained 
the wages of the girls for the use of the school is 
unfounded, as a more careful examination would 
have shown to the Industrial Schools Committee 
of the London School Board. In each case the 
wages left over, after providing the girl with 
necessaries and allowing her some pocket-money, 
were paid to the school account, only, however, 
to be handed over to the girl on the expiration 
of her licence. This is a matter on which the 
Sccretary of State would be unwilling to impose 
on managers an absolutely fixed rule. 

2. The Secretary of State finds that the 
clothing of the girls on licence was stamped with 
the name of the School, but not so that this 
could be seen while the clothes were being worn. 
When the girls were finally discharged from the 
school their clothing was not stamped. This 
stamping of clothing is also a matter on which 
the Secretary of State would not wish to interfere 
with the discretion of the managers. 

3. The Secretary of State finds that corporal 
punishment was used but seldom and lightly, and 
certainly never to such an extent as to warrant 
a charge of cruelty. 

In conclusion, | am to say that Mr. Asquith 
fully recognises that in her school at Leyton- 
stone Miss Cotton has to deal with an excep 
tionally difficult class of girls, and in consequence 
a somewhat stricter régime may be necessary 
than that which suffices in other industrial 
schools; also, that with the best efforts many 
failures must be anticipated. But in this case, 
as in every other, care and kindness are the 
most offective means of reclamation. And Mr. 
Asquith is satisfied that Miss Cotton does carry 
on her school with care and kindness, and spares 
no effort to promote the welfare of the inmates. 


NOT GUILTY! 


“ LOVEST THOU MEP FEED MY LAMBS,” 


ought to be fulfilled in her own Church. Her father 
was Mr. William Cotton, of the Bank of England. 
More than one of her brothers was a clergyman 
of the Church, and they and their parents had 
built or helped to build various churches. 
Another brother was the late Lord Justice Cot- 
ton. But it was to her mother that Miss Cotton 
turned first for advice and aid; and it was with 
the full sanction, and, so long as she lived, with 
the large pecuniary as well as moral support, of 
her beloved mother, as well as of her father and 
brothers, that Miss Cotton in 1865 opened her 
first Home for fallen children—the Home of 
the Good Shepherd, at Leytonstone. 

Amongst the hundreds of cases that have 
passed through her hands in the thirty years 
of her work, there have been many in which 
these little ones have been forced into vice by 
infamous fathers, stepfathers, or other men 
standing in the place of parents; and sad to 
say, others in which mothers have taken their 
tiny girl children with them into the haunts 
of vice; and in one case even a grandmother 
had evilly trained a child to earn money for her 
in this shocking way. 


THE PITY OF IT! 


Such things are almost too terrible to think 
about. As we should naturally turn our eyes 
away from an awful festering wound, or a pit of 
seething corruption, so we sicken with the horror 
and the pity of it in this moral cesspool, made 
by and for the vilest and cruellest passion of 
men. But as there are surgeons and nurses 

who will face, so as to try to cure, the worst 
; physical ills, so this clean-lived, pure-souled 
woman of means and station, in the prime of her 
life left the luxury and comfort of her mother’s 
home, and knelt down beside this slough of im- 
purity, put her clean hands into it to draw up 
the misshapen, soiled little creatures there strang- 
ling, and kept her eyes turned upwards for her 
encouragement and source of strength. 

During the course of years, the value of the 
work was proved by the girls who went out into 
the world and did well. Many bright, thoroughly 
happy - looking faces are here in photographs 
adorning Miss Cotton’s rooms, as a “ brave M 
would show his scalps. But the labour and cost 
have been great. In 1878 she resolved to make 
great personal sacrifices of fortune to build a 
Home. The site cost £2,500, and the buildings 


Thus summarily did Mr. Asquith dispose of 
one and all of the charges which the Chairman 
of tho Industrial Schools Committee, going a 
sensation hunting a month or two before the 
election, brought to do the evil work of hindering, 
hampering, and punishing this good and noble 
servant of humanity. 

Nothing can be clearer than that Miss Cotton 
acts from a heart full of love to God and pity 
for hapless humanity. That the ordinary effort 
and trouble of her work should have been so 
cruelly added to is sad indeed; and the least 
that can be anticipated as a recompense for it 
all is that the attention thus drawn to her work 
may bring her more help in its continuance and 
support. , 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Never was more beautiful birthday celebration 
than that of our aged ex-Premier on Saturday at 
Hawarden. With his eighty-five summers 
crowning his career he made a speech which will 
live in the world’s annals. It came as a surprise 
to everyone, even to his own family, and perhaps 
even to himself. It was the speech of a man who 
has said farewell to the din and strife of party, 
and, looking from clearer heights, sees the one- 
ness of Christendom, of which this season acts as 
reminder. In acknowledging the chalice pre- 
sented to the village church by Armenian 
Christians, he said, referring to the awful out- 
rages in their country and the part which Europe 
should play, ‘Don’t let me be told that one 
nation has no authority over another. Every 
nation—aye, and if need be, every human being— 
has authority on behalf of humanity and justice. 
These are principles common to mankind, the 
violation of which may justly, at the proper time, 
open the mouth of the very humblest among us.” 


Miss Helen Blackburn’s Suffrage Calendar is 
packed with information the most complete on 
every phase of women’s progress. By her un- 
tiring efforts as Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Suffrage Society, as editor of her 
Calendar, and of her quarterly review of women’s 
work, she has rendered invaluable service to those 
of her own sex. It is to be regretted that she 
feels compelled to retire from the post of useful- 
ness which she has so long filled with honour. 
Around the base of the silver candelabra with 
which her friends have just presented her, are 
these brief but significant words; “To Helen 
Blackburn, in affectionate commemoration of 
twenty years’ loyal and devoted work for Women’s 
Suffrage. From a few of her fellow-workers. 
Christmas, 1894.” She still hopes, however, as 
a member of the Committee, to give them the aid 
of her counsel and of her long experience. 


The veterans are slippi: g away one by one. 
Death has been very busy of late, and some of 
the foremost ones in the women’s world have 
passed on. On Christmas Eve Miss Frances 
Mary Buss succumbed to a long illness, and just 
as the old year closed that sweet singer, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, slipped gently away from a world 
in the midst of which she had long lived in strict 
seclusion. 


Miss Buss was followed to her grave by 
a crowd of women and girls whose young lives 
she had helped to mould and whose souls she 
had led in noble aspiration. She was laid to 
rest in the churchyard at Theydon Bois, close 
to her summer retreat amidst the shades of 
Epping Forest. Christina Rossetti was borne to 
Highgate Cemetery, the shrine of so many of 
our mighty dead. If fewer mourners flocked to 
her grave, there is not a home in this country 
or in America which is not richer for her pre- 
sence, in some familiar poem, or perchance in 
some lovely thought which has become uncon- 
sciously intertwined in the very fibre of our 
being. 


The New Year was ushered in, as of old, with 
a demonstration in front of St. Paul’s, which 
may best be described as a drunken orgie. Our 
after-Christmas courts were, however, singularly 
devoid of drunken charges. It is to be hoped 
that the great Pledge Signing Crusade, which 
held its inaugural meeting in Exeter Hall on 
Tuesday night, will be prosecuted with un- 
paralleled vigour. If the direct veto is to be 
adopted in localities, the temperance sentiment 
must be kept up to the highest level, and this 
alone can be accomplished by frequent reminders 
that pledged abstinence is the bed-rock of 
Reform, 


“The Police as Children’s Clothiers” will be 
the title of an article in our next issue, giving a 
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detailed account of the scheme originated by 
Captain Henderson, Chief Constable of the City 
of Edinburgh, by means of which every destitute 
child is warmly clothed from top to toe. Glasgow, 
Birmingham, and other large towns have already 
followed suit, and the matter is one which we 
would confidently commend to all those who are 
seeking the solution of the knotty problen— 
how to care for the children without encourag- 
ing the further demoralisation of dissolute and 
neglectful parents. 


According to the New York press, Jobn 
Burns has startled the American Trades 
Unionists by his revelations of the solidarity and 
influential position of English Unionism. His 
reception from the ranks of Unionism has been 
most enthusiastic. On the other hand, the 
extreme Socialists, egged on by the British 
section, have done their best to cast obloquy 
upon his more moderate counsels, while at the 
other end of the scale the “Upper Four 
Hundred” have waxed very wroth over his plain 
speaking concerning New York Slumdom. 
The New York Herald gives a most amusing 
series of illustrations of John Burns, “ discur- 
sive,” “ emphatic” “ aggressive” “ indifferent ” 
and “conclusive.” 


Tight lacing has slain yet another. Amongst 
the latest victims of the corset is the poor 
actress who dropped dead behind the wings of 
the stage at the Elephant and Castle Theatre at 
the conclusion of her song and dance. Her 
last effort was to direct her husband to cut the 
laces which clasped her in as with an iron vice. 
The tortures of that final dance must have been 
indescribable. It was a verituble dance with 
death. Every nerve strained to the uttermost, 
in need of space for muscular expansion, and 
panting for air, she fulfilled her allotted task ! 
and then suddenly the heart refused to make 
another throb, as outraged nature wreaked her 
dire revenge. 


A curious instance of the double moral 
standard was furnished in one of our Law Courts 
the other day. Aman and his wife were charged 
before a magistrate with riotous conduct in the 
streets. The language used on the occasion was 
so vile that a witness begged permission to write 
it down rather than to give it utterance. On 
the words being handed up to the Bench the 
magistrate first enquired, “ Did the woman really 
utter these words?” “ Yes,” was the reply, “ it 
was the woman.” “O! then,” replied the 
magistrate, “ they are shocking.” 


Many reports from the constituencies show 
that in rural districts the opposition to the 
candidature of women for the Parish Councils 
was intense. “We want na wimmen fowk” was 
a favourite jibe with farmers of a certain sort. 
One spirited lady, in spite of the deterrent efforts 
of a large circle of friends and some degree of 
remonstrance from her husband, was determined 
to stand. She was defeated at the Parish 
Meeting by the tactics of a farmer who, holding 
up his finger, coerced his ten labourers into 
giving an adverse vote. Nothing daunted, the 
lady demanded a poll; the whole village was up 
in arms at her audacity in putting them to the 
expense of an election. She offered to sell her 
jewels and advance the necessary funds. Finally, 
in the secrecy of the ballot box, she was elected, 
while the farmer was ignominiously defeated. 


The visit of Lord Rosebery to Cardiff will be 
made the occasion of a gathering of Liberal 
women from all parts of the country. There is 
to be a conference, followed by a public meeting, 
when a strong resolution is to be presented in 
which two of the most marked features will be 
the claims of the direct Veto and of Woman’s 
Suffrage. 
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The annual Christmas-tree entertainment at 
the London Hospital, on December 31st, was a 
great success. Three large wards were set aside 
for the accommodation of the children of the 
institution, of whom there are 169 at present 
under treatment. A large number of distin- 
guished visitors were present, of whom the 
Duchess of Bedford was one. The entertainment 
is provided by voluntary contributions. Among 
the contributors were Mr. Robert Barc‘ay, who 
provided two trees, and the Duchess of York, 
who sent a number of toys. 

* * % 

All travellers in Holland must have been 
struck with the loyal devotion of Dutchmen to 
their little Queen. ‘“ She's the best and cleverest 
girl in the world” is the description given from 
the highest to the lowest circles of the community. 
The little Queen, however, like all other people, 
has her faults, amongst them a certain excessive 
dignity which she finds it hard to control. One 
day, after a fit of wilfulness, she knocked at her 
mother’s door to claim admission, and on being 
asked “ Who is there ? ” replied, “ Her Majesty.” 
The answer from within was prompt. “The 
Queen Regent is engaged, Her Majesty must 
wait.” Soon came a second knock, and a penitent 
voice was heard without saying, “‘ Darling mother, 
it’s your own little daughter who wants to kiss 


you.” 


Concerning Women. 


A scheme has been presented by the Ministry of 
Instruction to the Russian Council of State in 
favour of allowing women to practise medicine in 
Russia. Should this scheme be sanctioned 
large sums of money will be forthcoming to help 
it forward. 

* * * 

The Nineteenth Century for the current month 
has a very interesting article on “‘ Women under 
Islam : their Social Status and Legal Rights,” in 
which the writer endeavours to clear many mis- 
conceptions, and among others the prevalent 
idea that ‘‘the faith of Islam teaches its 
followers that woman does not possess a soul.” 
This, we are told, is by no means the case, for the 
Koran is most explicit on this point, and says 
“God has promised to believers, men and 
women, gatdens beneath which rivers flow, to 
dwell therein for ever, and goodly places in the 

n.” 
garden of Ede oe 

Regar ling the legal position of a free Moslem 
woman ; as a daughter, ‘she is entitled, on the 
decease of her father, to inherit his property in 
common with her brother, ina proportion d+ter- 
mined by law according to the number of his 
children. As a wife, she has the uncontrolled 
possession and disposal both of the wealth which 
was hers before marriage, and of that which may 
subsequently accrue to her.” There is con- 
siderable difference apparently between the lot 
of the free woman in Turkey and the slave ; yet 
even the position of the latter is eulogised, for 
their lot is said to be preferable in many 
respects to that of the majority of free domestic 
drudges in the West, while their prospects are 
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should begin with a book on woman. Nor can 
‘’Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture,” written 
by Otis Tufton Mason, the curator of the de. art- 
ment of Ethnology in the United States National 
Museum, be considered otherwise than as a 
further vindication of woman’s importance in 
the progress of civilisation. 


* *& & 


The Common Lodging House Mission is now 
making a strenuous effort to open a temporary 
home for girls and women whom its workers 
have persuaded to leave the common lodging- 
houses, and for whom it is very often difticult 
to find a home pending work being found for 
them. It has wisely been decided not to build 
such a house, but to adapt one fairly suitable 
forthe purpose. There are about £140 towards 
this object, and another £60 would make the 
initiation secure. as neither the rental nor the 
furnishing would be costly, the gratuitous ser- 
vices of a matron have been promised, and the 
inmates would contribute a fair proportion to- 
wards their support by laundry work. Although 
the work is by no means restricted to women, a 
very large number are constantly being heiped, 
some to emigrate, some to service, while some, 
utterly untrained, need some kind of instruction 
before work of any description can be found for 
them. It is for the latter class that the Home 
is needed, and as the Mission now has various 
country branches, it would be invaluable as a 
temporary home for girls seeking work in Lon- 
don. The Secretary of the Mission is Mr. John 
Harvey, 15, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
E.C. 
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London Lady Guardians, 189 3=40. 

London Lady Guardians, 1895=64 (incomplete 
return). 

Bethnal Gireen, Hackney, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Shoreditch and Wandsworth Unions have lady 
guardians for the first time. 

The representation by lady guardians has been 
increased by Bethnal Green 2, Camberwell 4, 
Fulham 3, Hackney 3, Hampstead 3, Holborn 1, 
Kensington 1, Lambeth 5, Paddington 2, St. 
George’s-in-the- Kavt 3, St. Pancras 5, St. Saviour’s 1, 
Shoreditch 2, Woolwich 1, Wandsworth 1. 

In St. Olave’s the two lady guardians who secured 
seats at last election seem to have been defeated. 


Names marked thus‘ are members of the B.W.T.A. 


NATIONAL B.W.T.A. 


The first Sunday in the New Year is Prayer 
and Praise day throughout the country branches. 
Please arrange meetings during firat week in the 
New Year. 

+ * & 

The National British Women’s Temperance 
Asrociation are arranging a reception for Tenny- 
son Smith (from Australia, the prohibition man 
and the second Gough) for February 12th. 
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CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
A MEMORY. 
“ A singer of undying songs is dead,” 
and the dying voice of the old year, and the 
young voice of the new year, are musical with 
the echoes of a woman's singing as Christina 
Rossetti passes into the great silence. 

Men and women alike, we have stood with re- 
verence beside that lonely bed where the patient 
life of sixty-four years has ebbed softly away. 
Men and women alike, we have gathered in 
homage around that less lonely grave, where 
now 

Through death as through a veil 

She sees the sky look pale, 

And hears the nightingale 

That sadly sings. 
The year that has taken from us John Adding- 
ton Symonds and Robert Louis Stevenson has 
robbed us of the sweetest of our woman singers 
—one who was the heritage to us of a richer age 
than ours, 
AT EVENTIDE. 

Two years ago Miss Rossetti underwent an 
operation for cancer; but her life, though pro- 
longed, was maimed, and the last five months 
have been spent in grievous suffering. On Satur- 
day morning, in the presence of one faithful 
attendant, she passed quietly away, almost the 
last of that brilliant group which has made the 
name of Rossetti the pride of two nations. 

With the exception of her maternal grand- 
mother, Christina Rossetti’s family was entirely 
Italian, though she and her work were thoroughly 
English in spirit. 

Her father, Gabriele Rossetti—a man of 
letters—was an Italian patriot, who fled from 
his country and sought refuge in England during 
the time of struggle for Italian independence. 
He had married the daughter of a fellow country- 
man and exile, Mr. Polidori; and from this 
marriage sprang the gifted children who have 
enriched the literature and art of their adopted 
country. 

While the girl-poet Christina was helping on 
the work of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
her brother—artist as well as poet—was giving 
to the nation the delicate expression of his 
sister’s spirit in the Virgin of his famous paint- 
ing, “The Girlhood of the Virgin.” 

In the pure features he has there immortalised 
we may trace that exquisite dignity and pathos 
which made Miss Rossetti’s face strangely beauti- 
ful. Pathos and dignity, too, there were in her 
poetry, which, with all its vivid picturesqueness 
of imagery, was simple, austere, and reserved. 

THE DAWN OF GENIUS. 


Asa child she had written verses, even then 
remarkable for purity and sweetness, and fitness 
of phrase and expression ; and a sonnet composed 
when she was sixteen has in it the elements that 
make for immortality— 

Ah, woe is me for pleasure that is vain, 

Ah, woe is me for glory that is past ; 

Pleasure that bringeth sorrow at the last, 
Glory that at the last bringeth no gain ! 
So saith the sinking heart ; and so again 

It shall say till the mighty angel-blast 

Is blown, making the sun and moon aghast, 
And showering down the stars like sudden rain. 
And evermore men shall go fearfully 

Bending beneath their weight of heaviness ; 

And ancient men shall lie down wearily, 

And strong men shall rise up in weariness ; 
Yea, even tha young shall answer sighingly, 
Saying one to another, How vain it is ! 

Even in this early verse we hear the note of 
that dominant spirituality which informed hor 
later work and we feel the pulse of that genius 
which won for Christina Rossetti the foremost 
place among woman poets. Her first volume of 
poems was printed privately by her vrandfather, 
who recognised the power and promise in them, 


This was abundantly fulfilled, and in 1862, upon 
the publication of “Goblin Market ” and other 
poems, she was recognised bya wider circle as a 
true poet. “The Prince’s Progress ” appeared 
four years later, and established her fame. 
Nothing like these poems had apppeared since 
Mrs, Browning's earlier volumes ; and the lyrics 
in the volumes have a memorable sweetness that 
is the very soul of all true lyrical poetry. That 
rare charm hangs like an atmosphere about verses 
like these : 
My heart is like a singing-bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 
My heart is like an apple-tree, 
Whose boughs are bent with thick-set fruit ; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 
My heart is gladder than all these 
Because m y love has come to me. 


Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes ; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves and silver fleurs-de-lys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 


THE PILGRIM. 


And what can be more haunting and suggestive 
than this P— 
““ Does the road wind up hill all the way?” 
Yes, to the very end. 
“ Will a day's journey last the whole long 
ay ? 
rion morn to night, my friend. 


‘‘ And is there for the night a resting-place ? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin ? 
Will not the darkness hide it from my face?” 
You cannot miss that inn. 


“Will there be other wayfarers at night ? 
Those that have gone before ? 

And shall I knock or call when just in sight?” 
They will not keep you waiting at that door. 


“Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak?” 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 

“Will there be beds for me and all who seek ?” 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse maintains that as a reli- 
gious poet of our time Christina Rossetti has had 
no rival but Cardinal Newman ; and other critics 
besides Mr. Gosse have given her a place with 
George Herbert and Vaughan, Wither and 
Crashaw. The devotional note is rarely absent 
from her poetry, a spiritual significance never. 
Of cumbrous allegory there is little; but it was 
impossible for a mind looking out at the divine in 
nature, and inward on the nature in the divine, 
not to impress itself upon its work. For instance, 
do we not discern an outer and an inner meaning 
in these verses ? 


Oh, where are you going with your lovelocks 
flowing 
Along the west wind blowing adown the 
valley track ? 
Come with me an it please ye, the downhill path 
is easy 
We or escape the uphill by never turning 
i ae 


Turn again, O my sweetest, turn again, false and 
fleetest ; 
This beaten way thou bravest I fear is Hell’s 
own track. 
Ah! too late for cost-counting, too late for bill 
mounting, 
The downhill path is easy, but there’s no 
turning back. 


A FORECAST. 

And the same characteristic is present in 
“From House to Home.” 
Then life swooned from me. 

song 

Of spheres and spirits rejoicing over me ; 

One cried : “ Our sister, she hath suftered long "— 

One answered: “ Make her see.” 

* # + * 


And I heard the 


Multitudes—multitudes—stood up in bliss, 
Made equal to the angels, glorious, fair ; 
With harp, palms, wedding-garments, kiss. of 


Aad crowned aid halsed hair: 


Glory touched glory on each blessed head, 

Hands locked dear hands never to sunder 

more ; 
These were the new-begotten from the dead 

Whom the great birthday bore. 

“A ¢ and other Poems,” did not 
appear until 1881, but in the intervening years 
Christina Rossetti had published two volumes 
of short stories and a book of Nursery Rhymes, 
The devotional element had been conspicuous 
in her earliest poetical works, and it was seen 
developed in “Annus Domini,” published in 
1874. This was followed by an edition of her 
collected poems, and various prose works, Miss 
Rossetti’s last appearance was in 1890, when her 
poems were reissued. 


A PART WITH GOD. 


For many years she has led a very secluded 
life in Torrington Square, where she resided 
alone after the death of her mother. This soli- 
tude was due partly to natural shrinking from 
society, partly to enfeebled health. Her devo- 
tion to her aged mother was touching, and the 
consistency of her character most beautiful. 
She fulfilled her earnest aspirations, and the 
ideal she set before her was not unrealised. 
While few writers have given to the world 
thoughts so full of beauty and pathos, few 
women have lived a life so full of the beauty of 
holiness, the pathos of willing renunciation, We 
hear it sobbing in her noble sonnet :— 


If there be any one can take my place 
And make you happy whom I grieve to grieve, 
Think not that I can grudge it, but believe 

I do commend you to that fairer face, 

That readier art than mine, that nobler grace. 


It breathes in the last sigh on tho lips that 
moved in prayer on her lonely deathbed. But, 
standing yesterday by the grave in Highgate 
Cemetery, where the mortal garments of her 
beautiful soul were laid in the ultimate renun- 
ciation—above the loneliness and the sorrow and 
the pathos her voice rang clear, 


I hope to see these things again, 
But not as once in dream by night ; 
To see them with my very sight, 
To touch and handle and attain : 
To have all heaven beneath my feet 
For narrow way that once they trod ; 
To have my part with all the saints 
And with my God. H. E. A. 


HYMN BY CHRISTINA G. 
ROSSETTI. 
SUNG AT THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 


Lor», grant us grace to mount, by steps of grace, 
From grace to grace, nearer our God to Thee ; 
Not tarrying for to-morrow 
Lest we lie down in sorrow, 
And never see 
Unveiled, Thy face. 


Life is a vapour, vanishing in haste ; 
Life is a day, whose sun grows pale to set-— 
Life is a stint and sorrow 
One day—and not the morrow 
Precious—while yet 
It runs to waste. 


Lord, strengthen us, lest fainting by the way, 
We come not to Thee, we who come from far ! 
Lord, bring us to that morrow, 
Which makes an end of sorrow— 
Where all saints are 
On Holy day. 


Where all the saints rest who have heard Thy call, 
Have risen and striven, and now rejoice in rest ; 
Call us, too, home from sorrow ! 
To rest in Thee that morrow ! 
In Thee our Best, 


In Thee our All! Amen. 
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BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
CATHARINE OF SIENA. 
By Joszroine E. Burter.* 
PART I. 

Every reader must give hearty welcome to a 
new edition of a book which has, in a more 
elaborate form, already won for itself a place in 
the literature of our times. Anything bearing 
the name of Mrs. Butler must bear also the 
stamp of her own delicate intellectualism. But 
when such a mind is the medium through which 
we see the force and fire of a life like that of 
Catharine of Siena, then indeed we have a book 
that must appeal to readers, and especially to 
women readers, everywhere. 

Mr. Gladstone himself has not been slow to 
give his own generous appreciation to Mrs. 
Butler’s work. Here is what he wrote to Canon 
Butler upon reading an early copy :— 

It is evident that Mrs. Butler is on the level 
of her subject, and it is avery high level. To 
say this is virtually saying all. Her reply, by 
anticipation, to those who scoff down the visions 
is, 1 think, admirable. It is interesting to divine 
the veins of sympathy which may have guided 
Mrs. Butler in the choice of her subject. ts 

Interesting, indeed, would it be for us to 
follow the parallel thus delicately suggested, 
and in the life of the modern woman who writes 
with such rare appreciation of the saint of the 
middle ages, to trace again the strength, the 
purpose, and the heroism that have made 
Catharine of Siena the light of hercentury. But 
our Josephine of Purity is still with us, and it 
must be left to the chronicler of another day to 
record the life and work of a woman who has 
won her aureole, and wears it in sight of a 
decadent century. 

AN AGE OF REVOLT. 

The age which saw the birth of the girl baby 
who was to be a historical figure of her times 
was a troublous period for Italy. In spite of 
the revival of literature, the birth of poetry, im- 
provement in the sciences, and the perfecting of 
the gentler arts, the fourteenth century was far 
from being a happy one for humanity. 

The virtues were being jostled off the stage of 
the nation’s life by vices revolting and unspeak- 
able. Debauchery, intrigue, poison, and the 
knife cut their imprints deep into the national 
morality. Even the Church shared the general 
degradation, and had thrust itself into the fierce 
conflict of arms and of intrigue with fall who 
questioned its claims to a despotic material 
sovereignty. ‘The Papal Court had been trans- 
ferred to the gay licence of Avignon, in which 
city the Pope had been a willing exile since the 
time of Clement V. 

Pontifical Italy was under the rule of rapacious 
and cruel Cardinal Legates who brought the 
Papacy into extremely ill repute among the 
Italians. Mercenary troops plundered and 
ravaged the country, and the miserable land cried 
aloud for redress or succour. Then it was that 
help came. 


when the bark of St. Peter was most strongly 
agitated by the tempest, God gave it for pilot a 
poor young girl who was concealing herself in the 
ittle shop of a dyer. Catharine travelled to 
France to lead the Pontiff Gregory XI. away 
from the delights of his native land; she 
brought back the Popes to Rome, the real centre 
of Christianity. he addressed herself to 
cardinals, princes, and kings. Her zeal in- 
flamed at the sight of the disorders which pre- 
vailed in ,the Church, she exerted all of her 
activity in order to overcome them ; she negoti- 
ated between the nations and the Holy See ; she 
brought back to God a multitude of souls, and 
communicated, by her teaching and example, a 
new vitality to those great religious orders which 
were the life and pulse of the Church.” 


The parentage of Catharine was humble 
enough as regards position; for the rest it was 
worthy of its devoted child, for Giacomo 
Benincasa, the wool-dyer, was “a loyal man, 
fearing God, and separated from every vice ;” 
while his wife Lapa was simple, strong, and 
virtuous. 


THE FIRST CONFLICT. 

Catharine’s first trouble arose when she was 
twelve and the maiden was merging into the 
woman, destined by immemorial custom for wife 
and mother. Bitter and long was the struggle 
in the home. On the one side were lover and 
parents stern and strong in the conventions of 
habit ; on the other side the meek girl, shrink- 
ing and timid, loth to dis bey, but impelled to 
resistance by powers higher and mightier than 
habit and obedience; strengthened in her oppo- 
sition by long vigil and the answers to impas- 
sioned prayer. 

She cried daily to her Saviour to direct her 
path, and to claim her wholly as His own. Her 
brothers observed her constancy, and said to 
each other, ‘‘ We are beaten ; Catharine has won.” 
Her father observed her silently, and became 
daily more convinced that she was not followi 
the fancies of a capricious maiden, but the 
of God. He chanced to enter her room one 
evening when she was absorbed in prayer. 
When he turned from her door he was coveri 
his face with his hand, as if dazzled; he tol 
Lapa that he had seen a wonderful light resting 
upon and enveloping the girl; some said that 
the light he saw rested in the form of a snow- 
white dove upon her head. 

‘‘ CATHERINE HAS WON,” 

The courage and firmness of the girl were 
proof against all entreaties, and at length the 
family felt that further opposition was impos- 
sible. It is very beautiful to read the tender 
words in which her father yields to her will, and 
consents to her living the life of devotion. 
After giving Catharine his blessing :— 

Turning to his wife and children, he said, 
‘¢ Let no one hereafter contradict my dear child, 
or seek to turn her from her holy resolution ; 
let her serve her Saviour in the way she desires, 
and may she seek His favour aud pardoning 
mercy for us; we could never find for her a 
more beautiful or honourable alliance, for her 
soul is wedded to her Lord, and it is not a mao, 
but the Lord who dieth not, whom we now 
receive into our house.” 

* * e 


THE CHILD CATHARINE. 

Giacomo and Lapa had twenty-five children ; 
Catharine was one of two delicate little twins 
born in 1347. Little Jane, the twin sister of 
Catharine, died in afew days. “She winged 
her way to heaven,” leaving Catharine on earth 
to become the mother of many souls. The stories 
told of our little saint to Raymond, her bio- 
grapher, by admiring friends and neighbours of 
the Benincasa family, are full of naiveté and 
grace, and abound in miraculous incidents which 
I shall pass over very briefly. Beyond all doubt 
the child was the darling of her neighbourhood 
from her earliest infancy, as she was the beloved 
of her country in her later years. 

As yet there was no hint of the high destiny 
awaiting her; but even then the child must 
have had a striking personality and no little 
character to have separated herself from the 
troop of children under the roof tree and made 
a distinct place for herself in the regard of the 
neighbours. 


Before she could even speak plainly, we are 
assured that “the people of the Contrada d’Oca 
found such consolation and sweetness in her 
society that she received the name of Euphro- 
syne, which means joy or satisfaction.” “ As soon 
as one conversed with her,” says Raymond, 
‘ sadness was dispelled from the heart, vexations 
and troubles were forgotten, and a ravishing 
peace took possession of the soul.” Her smile, 
of which we hear so often throughout her life, 
was so bright and sweet that it ‘‘ took souls 
captive.” She smiled with her eyes as well as 
her lips, and her friends speak of an “ ineffable 
joy which shone in her eyes.” She possessed all 
her life a frankness of manner which disarmed 
all prejudice and dispelled reserves and fears: 
her nature was open and joyous, and her spirit 
truthful and clear as the day. She loved every 
living thing. Nature, beasts, birds and flowers 
were very dear to her. 

GIRLHOOD. 

The stories of hor graceful girlhood as given 
by Mrs. Butler are charming. Her early visions, 
her unselfishness, her flight “into the Desert ” 
and her almost miraculous return ; her whole- 
some good-heartedness and strong commonsense 
bring before us a very vivid picture of the child 
called to be a saint. 

At this time her mission made itself known, 
though none were there with eye clear enough 
to see the vision of the coming years beckoning 
on the girl preacher who raised her voice 
among her mates in the valleys round her home. 


The desire to be allowed to preach arose very 
early in her mind. She dreamed that she was 
changed to a man and received the ordina- 
tion of St. Dominic, and sighed on awaking to 
find herself still a girl. She used to collect 
around her in the little valley an assembly of 
little girls of her own age, and preach to them 
with ‘wonderful eloquence and power.” She 
gained so much the hearts and imaginations of 
these little girls, that many of them imitated in 
their degree her manner of life, and continued 
to be her friends and fellow-workers. 


She was now permitted to arrange for herself 
the little private room, or cell, which became her 
sanctuary and the scene of her marvellous con- 
verse with God for so many years, and which is 
shown in Siena to this day. Here she devoted 
herself to prayer and to the study of the will of 
God. For three vears she scarcely quitted chis 
cell. She put forth during those years the 
strength of an athlete in her wrestlings with 
heaven, determined first to know her Saviour 
and her own heart, and then to do and to bear 
in this world whatever he should ordain for her, 
awaiting the time when he should call her to a 
still nearer communion with Himself. These 
years were not a time of listless contemplation 
nor of sentimental piety for the dyer’s daughter. 
They were a stern and energetic preparation for 
the combats of her future life. 

BUT A woman! 

Then followed the time of her great desire to 
enter the third order of St. Dominic ; a company 
of laymen organised into a Militia for helping 
the Friar Preachers in their work. 


Catharine had seen and heard many of the 
wandering Friar Preachers who, in default of a 
temple made with hands, would gather the people 
in the fields and by the wayside in the gool of 
the evening to hear the glad tidings of grace. 
What life, she thought, could be so blessed as 
this ? what mission so sacred as this of carrying 
the lamp of truth from city to city? Who so 
happy as these messengers, disencumbered of all 
worldly ties, and ready for all the martyrdom of 
life as well as for death? But she was a woman ! 
That she should ever share so blessed a life, that 
she should ever be permitted to pour forth in 
words of fire the burning love of her heart for 
humanity, seemed for a time an idle dream. 
Still the desire continued ; still she longed to 
become a preacher, and the first step was that 
she should be enrolled as a Mantellata (such 
was the name given to the wearers of the cloak 
or mautle of St. Dominic). 


(To be continued.) 


A LIGHT SHINING. 


It was Catharine the wool-dyer’s daughter who 
first dared to address to the Pope at Avignon 
letters full of severe truth, setting forth to him 
th miseries of his Italian subjects, the evils of 
his non-residence, and the gross cruelty of his 
unworthy legates ; it was she who prevailed in her 
endeavour to bring back the Sovereign Pontiff 
to his country, and to awaken him to a sense of 
his responsibilities towards his torn and dis- 
tracted flock. 

“Catharine of Siena,” says her biographer, 
Raymond, ‘‘ was to the fourteenth century what 
St. Bernard was to the twelfth, that is, the light 
and support of the Church. At the moment 


* Catharine of Siena: A Biograpby. By Josephine 
E. Butler; third edition, 53. nett. Horace Marshall 
and Son, 125, Fleet Street. 
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HOW TO WIN. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. 
By Frances E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER V. (Continued.) 
THE NEWER VOCATIONS. 
Just here let me add a personal appeal based 
on all that has preceded it, for the line of work 
that I deem most attractive and most urgently 
demanded by the exigencies of our time. It is 
that new and magnificent profession for women, 
. now being brought to almost scientific accuracy 
and completeness—viz., philanthropy. 

Journalism is difficult, Literature without 
*. ‘othe highest order of talent is hopeless. Lyceum 
>  Jecturing has passed its prime, and the most 
’ gifted and famous alone can win in that arduous 
- field. Public reading as an avocation for women 
is as much overcrowded as the legal profession is 
for men. In music, vocaland instrumental, there 
is an absolute glut on the market, save for the 
highly endowed. Moreover, in all these lines 
the standard is rising so steadily and to such a 
height that mediocrity, once endurable, is now 
hopelessly condemned. To bea fourth or even 
a third rate musician is to have failed outright. 
To paint daubs and call them pictures is a posi- 
tive sin. To murder the modern languages by 
false accent and atrocious grammar hath not 
forgivenessin this world. Butthese things are done 
daily by droves of young persons, who are blindly 

or ignorantly resolved upon the unattainable. 
The inventory I have outlined includes most 
of the higher occupations open to women, save 
one, and that is the broad, nay, the well-nigh 
boundless field of practical philanthropy. Here 
is a weloome for women on the moral battle- 
fields of this busy age. Soldiers are needed ; 
new recruits eagerly sought. No class of workers 
here out-rank women in opportunity, dignity, or 
the rewards that a sincere heart prizes most. To 
be sure, wealth cannot be won here, but a 
moderate income, sufficient for current needs, is 
certain to all faithful and efficient workers. A 
noisy fame is not to be attained, but a thousand 
homes will be your own and ten thousand hearts 
will bless and shelter you. Growth of brain, 
heart, and conscience is nowhere more certainly 
assured. There is no one-sided development, as 
in purely intellectual work, but thought and 
sympathy go hand in hand. It is a home-like 
place for a woman’s soul to dwell in, this golden 
harvest-field of Christian work. The Ruths have 
been here long, as gleaners only. They have 
grown to be reapers at last. I might enumerate 
the societies for Home and Foreign Missions, 
Indian Reform, Associated Charities, and many 
other attractive lines of work, but my present 
object is to win your attention to the British 
Women’s Temperance Association as the most 
promising field of labour and reward that can be 
named for women, young or middle-aged or old. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE NEW WOMAN. 


More women study to-day than men; a greater 
proportion travel abroad for purposes of cul- 
ture; a larger share are moral and religious. 
Half of the world’s wisdom, more than half its 
purity, and nearly all its gentleness are to-day 
to be set down on woman’s credit side. For 
the law of survival of the fittest will inevitably 
choose that member of the firm who is cleanliest, 
most wholesome, most accordant with God’s 
laws of nature and of grace, to survive. If my 
dear mother did me one crowning kindness it 
was in making me believe that next to being an 
angel, the greatest bestowment of God is to 
make one a woman. With what contempt she 
referred to the old Jewish formula in which the 
less refined sex rolled out the words, “I thank 
Thee, O God, that Thou hast not made me a 
woman,” and with what pathos she repeated the 
gentle prayer of the other, “I thank Thee, O 
God, that Thou hast made me as it pleased 
Thee,” with the pithy comment, “ What could 
have pleased Him better, I should like to know, 
than to make one so rare, so choice, so spiritual 
as woman is?” Perhaps some of you may have 
thought you wanted to be a boy, but I seriously 
doubt it. You may have wanted a boy’s freedom, 
his independence, his healthful, unimpeding 
style of dress, but I do not believe any true girl 
could ever have been coaxed to be a boy. 
Reverence yourself, then, if you would learn one 
of the first elements of “ How to Win” in this 
great world race, with its ‘“‘ go-as-you-please ” 
terms, but its relentless penalties for failure. 

What will the new ideal of woman not be? 
Well, for example, she will never be written 
down in the hotel register by her husband after 
this fashion: “John Smith and wife.” He 
would as soon think of her writing “ Mrs. John 
Smith and husband.” Why does it not occur 
to anyone todesignate him thus? Simply 
because he is so much more than that. He is 
a leading force in the affairs of the Church; he 
helps decide who shall be pastor. (So will she.) 
He is, perhaps, the village physician, or mer- 
chant. (So she will be, perhaps— indeed, they are 
oftentimes in partnership, nowadays, and I have 
found their home a blessed one.) He is the 
village editor. (Very likely she will be associate. ) 
He is avoter. (She will be, beyond a perad- 
venture.) For the same reason you will never | 
read of her marriage that “the minister pro- 
nounced them man and wife,” for that func- 
tionary would have been just as likely to pro- 
nounce them “husband and woman,” a form of 
expression into which the regulation reporter 
will be likely to fall one of these days, it being 
really not one whit more idiotic than the time- 
worn phrase, “ man and wife.” The ideal woman 
of the future will never be designated as “ the 
Widow Jones,” because she will be so much more 
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than that—“a provider” for her children, “a 
power” in the Church, ‘a felt force” in the 
State. I think George Eliot is the first woman 
to attain the post-mortem honour of having her 
husband called “her widower,” John W. Cross 
having been thus indicated in English papers of 
the period. A turn about is fair play, and the 
phrase is really quite refreshing to one’s sense 
of justice. The ideal woman will not write upon 
her visiting card, nor insist on having her letters 
addressed, to Mrs. John Smith, or Mrs. James 
Smith, as the case may be, but if her maiden 
name were Jones, she will fling her banner to 
the breeze as “ Mrs. Mary Jones-Smith,” and will 
be sure to make it honourable. She will not be 
the lay figure, made and provided to illustrate 
the fashions of Monsieur Worth and lesser lights 
of the same guild, but will insist that tho god- 
dess Hygeia is the only true modiste, and will 
dutifully obey her orders. The ideal woman will 
cease to heed the cruel “ Thus far and no farther ” 
which has issued from the pinched lips of old 
Dame Custom, checking her ardent steps through- 
out all the ages past, and will be studious only to 
hear the kindly “ Thus far and no farther” of God, 

The ideal woman will play Beatrice to man’s 
Dante in the Inferno of his passions. She will 
give him the clue out of materialism’s Labyrinth. 
She will be civilisation’s Una, taming the lion of 
disease and misery. The State shall no longer 
go limping on one foot through the years, but 
shall march off with steps firm and equipoised. 
The keen eye and deft hand of the housekeeper 
shall help to make its every-day walks whole- 
some; the skill in detail, trustworthiness in 
finance, motherliness in sympathy, so long ex- 
tolled in private life, shall exalt public station. 
Indeed, if I were asked the mission of the ideal 
woman, I would reply, “ It is to make the whole 
world homelike.” Someone has said that “tem- 
perament is the climate of the individual,” but 
home is woman’s climate, her vital breath, her 
native air. A true woman carries home with 
her everywhere. Its atmosphere surrounds her ; 
its mirror is her face; its music attunes her 
gentle voice; its longitude may be reckoned from 
wherever you happen to find her. But “home's 
not merely four square walls.” 

Some people once thought it was, and they 
thought also that you might as well throw down 
its Lares and Penates as to carry away its 
weaving-loom and spinning- wheel. But it 
survived this spoliation; and when women cease 
to pick their own geese and do their own dyeing, 
it still serenely smiled. The sewing-machine 
took away much of its occupation ; the French and 
Chinese laundries have intruded upon its domain ; 
indeed, the next generation will no doubt turn 
the cook-stove out of doors, and the housekeeper, 
standing at the telephone, will order better 
cooked meals, sent from scientific caterers, while 
houses will be heated, as they are now lighted. 

(To be continued.) 
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HELPLESS ON THE SHOALS. 


A creat steamship, feeling her way in a fog, ran upon a low mud- 
bank and stuck fast, about twenty miles from her port. She had 
on board a valuable cargo and nearly three hundred passengers, 
most of whom were almost within sight of their homes. The tugs 
came and tried vainly to pull her into deep water. The officers 
were as able navigators as there had ever been. But she was 
helpless, and it was dead low water. Only one thing could be done 
—to wait. A few hours later the Captain eaid to his passengers, 
“ The tide is rising ; we shall be off presently.” Sixty minutes 
more and the ship floated. It was now noon. At two o'clock 
sharp the impatient voyagers stepped ashore. They might have 
teen delayed longer save for the one fact which the captain had 
announced in four words. 

Pertaps this simple and not uncommon incident muy contain a 
lesson for you and me, Suppose we draw a little comparison, and 
see. The man who learns nothing from things at his elbow will 
only waste his time going to college. 

Mr. William Jordan is grocer and postmaster at Bright 
Waltham, Wantage, Berks, where everybody knows him and 
believes in him. On December 7th, 1893, he wrote a letter to a 
friend, and by consent of both parties we print a part of it. 

“In the autumn of 1890,” he says, “ I had an attack of influenza. 
‘The effects of it lingered with me. I had no heart for anything. 
I was tired, languid, and weary. My appetite fell away, and what 
I did eat gave me a sense of tightness and fulness at the chest ; 
my bowels were very costive, and I suffered much from sick head- 
ache. Sharp pains often caught me between the shoulders, and 
my breathing was very bad. I kept on with my work, but, 
on account of my weakness, the task was doubly hard. For about 
four months I was like thie, when one day the thought came to me 
to try a medicine that so many of my customers bought of me and 
spoke so highly of. I carried out this idea, and after I had taken 
one bottle of it I noticed this first of all—my appetite was better. 


I could eat ; I relished my food ; I got stronger. I took another 
bottle, and was as well as ever. That is three years ago, and I 
haven't had a touch of illness since. (Signed) William Jordan.” 

One more letter—short, and right straight tothe point. Mr. 
William R. Saunders writes it. He is a newsagent, and lives at 
Old Town, Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire. His letter is 
dated November 7th, 1893, just one month to a day earlier than 
Mr. Jordan’s. That merely happens so, the two gentlemen having 
no knowledge of each other. 

“In the spring of 1891,” says Mr. Saunders, “I found myself 
out of sorts all unexpectedly. I couldn’t fancy what had come 
over me. I was low, weak, and tired. I could eat hardly any- 
thing, and what I did eat gave me so much pain and distrees that 
I came to dread sitting down toa meal. There were pains in my 
chest, sides, and back, between the shoulder-blades. Then I got so 
weak that my work was a sort of drag on my hands; and even 
when walking I wasso short of breath I had to stop and rest here 
and there. 1 took medicines the doctor gavo me, and pills, etc., that 
my friends recommended ; but it was no use—they didn’t help me. 
And all the time, month after month, I was getting weaker and 
weaker. At last I got a bottle of medicine from Bristol that was 
right. That one bottle had this effect at first. My appetite came 
back, and when I got through with the second bottle I was com- 
pletely cured. (Signed) William R. Saunders.” 

Now for the lesson. You see what it is, of course, but let’s have 
it in words. When the ship was fast on the shoal only one thing 
helped her—the rising tide. 

When these two men were fast on the shoal of illness only one 
thing helped them—the rising appetite. With eating and digestion 
came strength and health, for the trouble was that universal 
destroyer and deceiver, indigestion and dyspepsia. 

The tide rose to the pull of the moon. The languid appetite is 
aroused by the medicine finally resorted to by both our correspon- 
dents— Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 
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of the Tem: party to doubt that it would 
be possible for them, at the next General Elec- 
tion, if they would but do their best, to bring 
about so great a change in the vo wer of 
the Temperance party in the House of Commons 
as to make the enactment of the Veto Bill not 
only certain but immediate. 

Here is definite work. Let every local society 
ascertain exactly how the candidates for a 
Parliamentary seat in their division stand upon 
this question, and then let the women with all 
their energy work for the man who is true to the 


cannot too strongly urge you to action. A Bill 
for granting the direct veto must be reintroduced 
by the Government, and much depends upon the 
Boston, U.S.A., manner in which their hands are upheld during 

December 11th, 1894. |the next few months. I wish specially to 

Dear Sisters anv Comnapes,—The old year | emphasise a passage full of significance that 


lies once more a-dying, and we grasp the kind ‘athe Sof the United Ki 
hand, and feel that as he fades into theshadow|Aniane ingdo 


land he is treading in the footsteps of many to 
whom we have in like manner bidden goodbye, me beeper emahe ee 
as the milestones grow fewer along the journey 2 ene ection cannot ar mt, 


é : and may be near at hand, and as it is most 
“fase Bayer ag ag td important that a greatly increased pane for | only measure that has ever been brought forward 


the Veto should then be returned, it is e: ent ing i 
as we gaze upon the newborn year with its| that the Temperance part should forthwith Le aed eit sate Vencee eae 
unwritten history and infinite possibilities. The | take advantage of such possibilities of improve-| 1)" Sivas. ‘Th oP A, falkeP asteanea © tai 
souls that have suffered shrink back, fearing some | ment in its Parliamentary position as the present | “10™s° ves. 3 i. ; —- 
new pain; the hopeful hearts lean forward to electoral situation offers. For instance, advan- | able reforms are proposed; Some may’ Bare in 
‘inst Cit - ing happiness ; but all stand awed tage ought at once to be taken of the state of | them valuable suggestions for future legislation ; 

ith satin iti th cn ’| matters disclosed by the following facts. A|but the Temperance reformer can consider no 
Wi Sk pO nt SER Se .__ | large number of the seats of Members of Parlia- | measure until the control of that monopoly that 
To us, as White oe Ds Ainieatr the coming | ment who are hostile to the Veto are held by | affects the vital welfare of the people most 
yoar is full of sacred possibilities, of promises, of | very small majorities. Thus, of British seats, seriously is given into their hands. I would 
power. From our lengthening ranks one here | 54 are held by opponents of the Veto whose , i, Gane sisters to lose no: opportunity ce 
and there is called to promotion, but the lines | majorities are each under 300. In fact, these 54 : his ‘ein tak Ppo y : 
close in again and we hear the tread of the | seats are held by an aggregate majority of only working for t PiioeS UnipOneeny Meneare: ¥ 
suite who reinforce our brave battalions. 7,758, and the average majority is only 143. Of | true that the Direct Veto is but an instalment 
Ne h have we needed mor oc these there are 37 seats held by opponents of | of legislation ; but it is the first, and we have to 
ever per A nas, mntewindion nee. ‘ay the measure, all of whose majorities are under | grasp this pledge given us by the Liberal Govern- 
—— year fecught with, i& acne ok grave 200. The aggregate number of votes by which | ment and help them to fulfil their promised word. 


these seats are held is only 3,694 or an average i 
responsibility ; and never has the old year left us| of 100 each. Then of these 37 seats there are 17 WOMANS WEAPON. 
crowned with more success. This year the 


held by an aggregate ee of only 866, oran| In working thus for legislative reform we 
Temperance battle will rage round us with re-| average of 51 votes. In each of these cases @/ cannot but be strengthened in our convictions 
newed vigour. The struggle will be sharp. The small number of votes taken from each of those | that the woman’s vote must be the weapon with 
liquor traffic is armed at every point; their opposed to the Veto and given to those who! Which the final blow will be dealt to an evil 
attacks are now invigorated by desperation, and 


or aoe Pata House so ecto pees a which more than any other affects the welfare of 
therefore we must expect an opposition on which : 
we have not calculated hitherto. I feel that I 


view of these facts it is impossible for persons | the home. The remarkable movement among 
acquainted with the resources and opportunities | the women of New York by which the corrupt 
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rounicipal government of Tammany has been 
overthrown is an object lesson as to the results 
of women’s power to obtain right government, 
and the results likely to accrue when she takes 
her place in the social economy of any nation. 

Upon all our members who live in London I 
would also strongly urge work for the Progressive 
candidates of the London County Council. No 
official body has ever done more to assist just 
legislation, and nothing can be of vaster import- 
ance than the return to power of men who under- 
stand the sacred responsibilities of true citizens. 

I urge on our Temperance host a minute study 
of the social conditions under which our people 
groan. Temperance work will never prosper 
until we realise that our Temperance principles 
are a part of a creed that embodies the belief that 
all have a right to live, and all must have a 
chance to live well. I am more and more per- 
suaded that as poverty and disease are bred in 
the dram-shop, so alcohol is the narcotic that 
makes the foetid conditions of the streets, alleys, 
and courts of our crowded towns possible habita- 
tions for the thousands who are condemned to 
dwell there. 

I urge women to face these conditions; to 
study the reports of the Labour Commissions, to 
acquaint themselves with the state of their own 
localities. : 

AN EXPLANATION. 

I wish here to add one word of personal ex- 
planation to my comrades in the work. It has 
been said that I cannot speak of these problems, 
seeing that I own a part of London which is dis- 
graceful for its dilapidated dwellings. No one is 
more keenly alive to the disgrace than I, and the 
Committee of the London County Council will 
corroborate what I say when I declare that I have 
done and am doing all I can to cleanse that 
Augean stable. In a measure I have succeeded, 
and a plan is now in process of formation which I 
hope will satisfactorily meet the necessity of the 
worst portion of that sad neighbourhood. The 
property is, however, most difficult to deal with 
on account of the fact that the houses had been 
let before coming into my possession on long 
leases, and that owing to family arrangements I 
do not derive the profits accruing from the rents: 
but all that can be done, and all that time and 
thought can ‘accomplish will be undertaken to 
wipe out one more dark blot in our great city. 

It is encouraging to feel that at this time 
women have manifested so patriotic a spirit as to 
be willing to stand for election to the Vestries, 
Boards of Guardians, and Parish Councils, and 
we have much to hope for through their incoming 
into the world of municipal government. The 
recent struggle between women who desire to 
elevate and purify the amusements of our city and 
the theatrical managers who coin money out of 
the dishonour of women and girls, is a sufficient 
proof that the price of liberty must always be 
eternal vigilance. If woman is to be freed from 
the intolerable trammels that have too long sur- 
rounded her, it must be because her sister women 
are ever watchful of her best interests. Nothing 
has interested me mare than to read the attacks 
made by those who have opposed us on these 
questions. The attitude maintained by the men 
who advocate the existence of places of open 
immorality and exhibitions of indecency is 
founded on the fact that those who desire to 
purify their city are women who have no pity for 
their sisters, no compassion for their misery, no 
desire to restore them to family or home. I 
would like to ask the writers of such articles how 
much they have done towards restoring the 
woman who has lost hope and heart to a better 
and a surer position in the world, and then com- 
pare their answers with those that could be given 
by the mother-hearted, tender-souled women who 
gave evidence against these places of amusement, 
but who, on the other hand, have opened thie 
doors of their houses time and again, have held 


out loving hands, and breathed words of welcome 
to those who have been cast upon the stony 
streets of shame to earn a dishonoured livelihood. 
Perhaps the storm of abuse that this action has 
aroused is the best proof that we have come hand 
to hand with an enemy that we must “ fight to a 
finish” in the interests of the children that we 
love. 


deavouring to enlist the sympathies of your 
young people in the cause. Nothing 
more effectually than to understand the methods 
of the Loyal Temperance Legion, and to get 
together the older members of your Bands of 


and that busy women would like sometimes to 
find in a monthly paper in 2 condensed form the 
best contents of our weekly issue. I have there- 
fore arranged that those articles that are of most 
interest to our British women, branch news, 
local reports, etc., should be published in the 
form of the Budget, but as this is done entirely 
at my expense I know that I may count upon 
the loyalty of the women to do all they can to 
support this effort, and to lift from me the 
burden of an expense for which I at present am 
solely responsible. With very little effort the 
Budget may be given a good circulation, and as 
on all hands I hear that it is appreciated, I feel 
sure that my sisters in the work will put in time 


SOME DEFINITE WORK. 
First, I would urge the necessity of en- 


will do this 


Hope that they may be trained for Temperance 
work and become efficient leaders among those of 
their own age. Mrs. Addie Northam Fields, a 


trained White Ribbon Juvenile worker, who is 
now in England, will be glad to give lectures on 
this subject, to address adult or children’s 
meetings and explain how the Loyal Temperance 
Legion must be a development of the Band of 
Hope in order to form an effectual link between 
juvenile and adult societies. We shall in 
this manner organise an army unparalleled 
in the history of these times, because trained 
and drilled and equipped to meet the foes 
of the home at all points. I would also 
remind our children that the fountain which is to 
be presented to the City of London will be un- 
veiled during the coming World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union meetings to be held 
June 14th to 21st, 1895, and I earnestly urge the 
little people to send in their pennies in order that 
we may obtain this gift from the children of 
Great Britain and her colonies to the great 
metropolis. All particulars can be learned from 
Mrs. Ward Poole (33, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, London), but I am eagerly looking for 
the names of the children that will help me in 
this effort. 
THE ANNUAL MEETINGS. 

The annual meetings will be of unparalleled 
interest this year, for we have determined to hold 
a great International Convention and welcome 
our sisters from America, Australia, South 
Africa, India, China, Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Spain, Scandinavia, Germany, and other coun- 
tries, and no such gathering of women will ever 
have been held in our metropolis. It will be a 
meeting that knows no boundaries of creed, 
clime, or colour, and we want the local societies 
to benefit by the breadth of its cosmopolitan 
proceedings. Miss Morgan is organising the all- 
day meeting to be held in Queen’s Hall, and, in 
order to arrange for the greatest number's 
greatest good, Miss Mary Gorham and Mr. 
H. J. Osborn have taken in hand a scheme by 
which individual members of the branches can 
be conveyed to London at very small cost. I appeal 
therefore to the local societies everywhere to do 
everything in their power to assist us to make 
these gatherings historical in the annals of women. 
I deeply regret that I am obliged to be absent 
from England for a while; but many of you are 
no doubt aware that my only son attains his 
majority next spring, and as he was very anxious 
to spend this winter in America, I felt it was my 
duty to devote these months to him, as you will 
well understand that it is of infinite importance 
to me to be beside him as much as possible 
before he goes out into life, and before those 
separations occur which inevitably come with 
early manhood. I sincerely trust that on my 
return in the spring I may be able to do some 
work for the National Society and to compensate 
in a measure for this period of inactivity on the 
platform. I am thankful to believe that the 
Budget, which is so ably conducted, is giving 
satisfaction, I believe that there has been a 
misunderstanding as to this publication ; it has 
been thought that THe Woman's Signa was 


and thought to do their utmost to increase its 
circulation in their locality. 


The scheme for the Inebriate Women’s Farm 


Home is prospering. A splendid site has been 
secured at Duxhurst (Surrey), and plans are 
being drawn for the dwellings to be erected for 
the patients. The farm buildings exist, and are 


in good repair; and soon the little village with 


its thatched houses in which the inmates will 
dwell (not more than five or six in each house) 


will be erected. We hope this Home will be 
opened in April or May, and we would earnestly 
urge upon you, however, to do all you can to 
continue to collect more money, as, in order to 
make the enterprise a complete success, we 
need a central hall and one or two other 
additions which would greatly facilitate the 
success of the plan. A special appeal for this 
object will soon be sent out. In this we earnestly 
seek your co-operation, and we believe that if 
our branches and local societies would hold a 
drawing-room meeting in order to enlist the 
sympathies of non-abstainers along this line, we 
should secure valuable co-operation. 
ENCOURAGING RESULTS. 

In reviewing the work we have accomplished, 
I am thankful to remember that at no period in 
the history of our Association has the path of 
progress been so clearly defined. Over 400 
societies have been added to our number within 
the last eighteen months; and the calls made 
upon our organisers are far more numerous than 
they can meet. This progress, I believe, 
is largely due to the fact that we have widened 
our outlook and planned our work on a 
more philosophic basis. We have seen that the 
temperance question is one that cannot be dealt 
with from a single aspect, but that, in order to 
work effectually, we must view it from all angles 
of vision. It is impossible for any thinking 
worker not to ask himself why the temperance 
movement in the past has not made greater way, 
andto my mind the reason that invariably comes 
as the only solution is that we have so segre- 
gated our temperance work from the great social 
questions that have a direct bearing upon it, 
that we have not been able to deal with it by 
the methods most likely to ensure success. 
It is not, therefore, without much prayer and 
thought that we are endeavouring to adapt 
our methods to a more modern movement ; and 
if our comrades will hold steady, and will feel 
with us that there is something higher and 
greater than to secure the support of those who 
fill high social positions, we shall yet be able to 
demonstrate to the world that it is the patience 
and enthusiasm of the rank and file of a great 
organisation that is really the weapon used to 
overcome social prejudice and that antagonism 
which invariably meets all reform work when it 
is taking a new leap forward. 
Believe me, in the bond of that White Ribbon 
which now encircles the world (for we work not 
alone for nations, but for humanity), 
Yours in affectionate comradeship, 


| Mawcllgrrieroe— 
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